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Untitled  No.  96  (down  for  the  count),  1995  •  Acrylic  on  Wood  (96“  x  108"  x  5") 
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The  mission  of  the  Art  Program  at  the  Illinois  State  Museum  and  its  branch  sites  is  to 
provide,  in  part,  exhibitions  and  publications  on  the  fine,  decorative,  ethnographic  arts 
and  cultural  history  of  Illinois  and  to  preserve  and  protect  the  examples  of  this  art  both 
past  and  present.  "Abstract  Discourse"  continues  the  museum's  role  in  addressing 
contemporary  art  in  Illinois  and  complements  the  Illinois  State  Museum's  FOCI  series 
and  other  changing  exhibitions.  In  our  quest  to  show  work  by  Illinois  artists,  we  are 
pleased  to  present  the  work  of  southern  Illinois  artist.  Bill  Thielen. 

This  project  is  supported  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  Illinois  Arts  Council,  a  state  agency. 


The  following  is  a  compilation  of  excerpts  from  conversations  between  co-curator, 
Debra  K.  Tayes  and  Bill  Thielen  at  his  studio  in  Carbondale.  The  conversations  took 

place  between  February  and  May,  1995. 

DT  Sometime  after  1980  when  you  finished  your  MFA  in  Fibers,  your  work  took  on  an  obvious, 
highly  emotional  component.  What  happened? 

BT  Well,  when  I  was  a  participant  of  the  Interchange  Program  at  the  Banff  Center  for  the  Arts  in 
1984,  Judy  Pfaff,  a  visiting  artist,  told  me  that  I  was  more  complex  than  my  art  and  I  should  put 
more  of  me  in  my  work.  This  haunted  me  for  two  years,  and  finally  I  decided  to  act  on  her 
suggestion.  Now,  ten  years  later.  I'm  still  acting  on  this  suggestion.  Issues  of  abuse,  neglect, 
hostility,  anger,  and  alienation  are  all  part  of  the  emotional  backbone  of  my  work. 

DT  Your  paintings  are  quite  large  and  confrontational... 

BT  Yeah,  it's  kinda  in  your  face.  The  physical  pieces  are  larger  than  the  viewer,  and  ail  the 
layers  of  color  add  even  more  of  an  impact.  I'm  trying  to  get  across  the  emotional  impact 
these  issues  have  on  me.  It's  like  a  bus  iunning  over  me  sometimes.  I  want  the  pieces  to 
exist  on  a  very  primitive,  emotional  level.  That's  why  primitive  art  is  so  appealing  to  me.  It 
exists  on  such  an  emotional  level  and  I  see  such  truth  in  it.  I  think  all  great  art  is  based  on 
some  kind  of  truth.  That's  what  makes  it  so  powerful.  Truth  is  such  a  core  issue  with  me  and 
that  is  why  it's  in  my  work.  Maybe  it's  my  religious  upbringing. 

DT  You've  made  reference  to  your  religious  upbringing  when  you  talk  about  your  use  of  black 
and  white  in  your  paintings. 

BT  The  use  of  black  and  white  is  kind  of  a  shifting  theme  for  me.  It's  such  an  extreme  opposite 
of  color  and  I  like  the  qualities.  It's  two  extremes  put  together,  it's  right  or  wrong,  good  or 
bad,  life  and  death.  It's  about  being  very  rigid,  in  very  tight  control.  There's  no  in-between. 
With  white  or  black  you're  taking  a  stand,  you're  going  to  an  extreme.  Having  grown  up  in  an 
abusive  environment,  I  know  the  impact  of  extremes.  Still  today,  extremes  have  an 
overwhelming  impact  on  me. 

DT  There's  a  tremendous  sense  of  overlapping  here  -  colors,  shapes,  patterns  -  how  does  it  occur? 

BT  When  I  start  a  painting  I  have  no  preconceived  ideas.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  I  have  a  visual 
idea.  Usually,  I  just  start  painting,  letting  the  idea  come  out  of  the  painting.  It's  like  a  journey. 
Sometimes  it's  a  fast  trip  and  sometimes  the  journey  can  last  for  months.  Color  is  something 
I've  always  worked  with  and  am  drawn  to  because  of  the  emotional  content  behind  it.  It  has 
incredible  presence  and  the  ability  to  push  the  viewer  around.  As  for  the  layering,  it  comes 
back  to  my  experience  that  life's  events  are  kind  of  interwoven  and  influenced  from  the  past 
and  present.  I  think  all  these  things  are  woven  together  to  create  a  final  statement.  I  don't 
want  an  obvious  starting  or  finishing  point.  I  want  the  image  to  have  the  feeling  that  it's 
coming  from  behind,  forward,  underneath,  around,  and  over,  to  relate  how  I  experience 
events  in  my  life.  Life  is  not  just  on  the  surface.  There  are  many  issues,  past  and  present, 
that  enter  into  everything. 

DT  You've  mentioned  the  abuse  from  your  childhood  as  being  the  backbone  of  your  early 
work;  could  you  talk  a  little  more  about  the  issues  behind  your  recent  work. 

BT  A  lot  of  my  recent  work  is  dealing  with  how  and  where  I  fit  into  society.  When  you're  labeled 
as  different  and  your  existence  is  viewed  as  a  threat  to  the  moral  fabric  of  society,  this  is 
bound  to  have  a  profound  effect.  As  a  gay  man,  I  have  had  to  deal  with  this  kind  of  rhetoric 
almost  on  a  daily  basis.  The  hatred  that  I  have  experienced  (to  the  point  of  having  my  life 
threatened)  is  a  strong  emotional  catalyst  in  a  lot  of  the  recent  works.  Being  the  odd  man 
out  is  nothing  new  to  me,  it's  just  now  become  an  issue  of  survival. 

DT  So  what  is  it  you  want  the  viewer  to  leave  with? 

BT  To  have  experienced  some  of  the  intensity  that  I  feel  in  my  life.  To  be  challenged.  To  think. 
To  be  forced  to  feel.  To  experience  an  emotion  for  a  few  minutes. 

DT  Your  paintings  are  so  compelling,  one  is  not  quite  sure  how  to  respond... 

BT  They  are  very  intimidating  for  many  people.  You  can't  ignore  what's  going  on.  I  think  the 
paintings  can  trigger  painful  emotional  experiences  for  the  viewer,  or,  as  a  friend  once  said, 
my  paintings  are  screaming  at  her.  So,  you  can  stay  and  deal  with  all  of  this  or  you  can  leave. 
I've  seen  people  leave  my  shows  and  lectures  because  they're  too  confrontational.  I  have  had 
people  tell  me  I'm  giving  out  too  much  information  in  my  work.  I  disagree.  I'm  very  intense, 
very  committed.  And  I  think  that  comes  through  in  my  work. 


Untitled  No.  74  (little  white  lies,  dirty  secrets),  1991  •  Acrylic  on  Wood  (96"  x  120"  x  5") 


DT  Your  constructed  three-dimensional  icons  that  you  attach,  is  this  in  reference  to  your 
earlier  work  with  mixed  media  constructions  or  is  this  something  new? 

BT  I  think  in  a  way  they're  something  from  my  past.  It's  the  sculptor  in  me.  And  then,  life 
is  not  just  this  one  simple  plane.  It's  many  different  things.  The  icons  also  take  this 
idea  of  a  "painting"  and  push  it  even  further.  Doing  something  different  with  it.  Early 
on,  they  were  in  reference  to  my  mixed-media  constructions,  but  now  I  think  they  are 
references  to  where  I  fit  into  these  works.  Sometimes  they  are  definitely  me  and  other 
times  they  are  just  a  focal  point.  Sometimes  it's  another  component  to  reinforce  the 
idea  behind  the  painting  -  to  push  it  even  further.  I  like  the  tension  that  they  create. 

DT  You  said  that  you  liked  the  way  the  paintings  hover  on  the  wall,  and  you've 
chosen  to  extend  the  edges  beyond  the  rectangular  shape.  Why? 

BT  They  have  a  physical  presence,  and  I  like  that.  I  don't  want  my  paintings  to  become 
formal  in  the  sense  that  they  are  a  rectangle  in  a  strict  format.  Formal  edges  imply 
that  everything  is  normal.  My  changes  in  edges  can  signify  people,  they  also  have 
religious  references,  but  most  important  they  show  these  structures  were  man  made. 
Maybe  some  day  I  will  go  back  to  the  rectangle,  but  now  I'm  happy  with  these  shapes. 

DT  That  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  your  work  being  untitled,  and  yet  you  use  clues. 

BT  Well,  yes,  historically  speaking  a  lot  of  abstract  work  is  untitled  and  that  appeals  to 
me  because  it  gives  the  viewer  more  room  to  interpret  the  work.  My  subtitles  are 
clues  about  what  issue  I  was  dealing  with  when  I  was  creating  the  painting. Sometimes 
I  think  it's  a  way  to  clarify  my  work.  And  I  also  like  it  because,  in  sense,  it  is  kind  of 
humorous. 

DT  Your  recent  painting,  Down  for  the  Count,  seems  to  be  a  departure  for  you. 

BT  Yeah,  it  was  probably  one  of  the  most  minimal  paintings  I've  ever  done  -  from  a  formal, 
critically  based  way  of  viewing  it.  But  it  also  exists,  for  me,  on  a  purely  emotional  level. 

I  think  right  now  the  work  might  be  paring  itself  down,  orienting  itself  more  toward  a 
minimal,  aesthetic  content,  but  I'm  attempting  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  emotion. 

DT  Your  drawings  are  mostly  abstract  but  with  a  real  minimalist  bent.  Is  there  a  bridge 
between  these  drawings  and  the  paintings? 


BT  In  a  simplistic  way,  I  guess  I  can  say  they're  are  intertwined.  They  are  exploring 

different  avenues  of  the  same  issues.  I  think  they  do  influence  each  other.  In  the  past 
the  paintings  influenced  the  drawings.  Now,  in  a  way,  I  think  the  drawings  influenee 
the  paintings.  Most  people  look  at  the  drawings  and  think  of  them  as  very  classical 
and  beautiful.  I  think  they're  beautiful  but  since  I  know  what  it  takes  to  make  them,  I 
think  that  is  kind  of  deceptive. 

DT  It  sounds  as  if  you  enjoy  making  the  drawings  more. 

BT  No,  there  are  elements  to  both  the  drawings  and  paintings  that  I  like.  I  think  it's  easier 
to  deal  with  the  drawings  because,  on  one  level,  there  is  less  to  deal  with  visually.  All 
that  graphite  is  kind  of  seductive,  and  people  forget  about  the  process  which  is  this 
physical  act  of  scribbling  over  and  over  and  over.  It's  very  demanding  and  a  highly 
emotional  act.  Maybe  I'm  trying  to  oover  something  up  or  erase  it. 

DT  Your  approach  to  drawing  and  painting  seems  quite  different. 

BT  I  think  the  drawings  are  a  way  for  me  to  take  a  break  from  the  overwhelming  qualities 
of  the  paintings.  It  is  an  emotional  break  from  the  paintings  and  a  way  for  me  to  look 
at  something  on  more  of  an  intellectual  level.  Even  though  there  is  still  strong  emotional 
content,  it's  at  a  lesser  intensity. 

DT  Drawings.  .  .  over-sized  paintings.  .  .  You  create  a  lot  of  work.  .  . 

BT  I  have  oome  to  realize  that  I  do  this  for  me.  I  have  to  do  this  for  me  and  it  gives  me  a 
lot  of  satisfaction.  It  is  very  difficult  at  times. 

DT  Difficult? 

BT  Well,  I  mean,  going  to  your  studio  to  work  by  yourself  anywhere  from  6  to  12  hours 
a  day,  5,  6,  7  times  a  week.  It's  lonely.  There  is  isolation,  and  because  it's  emotionally 
based,  it's  as  though  I  am  exposing  myself  emotionally  every  day.  That  gets  to  be 
pretty  exhausting  and  overwhelming. 

DT  Are  you  comfortable,  as  an  artist,  living  in  Carbondale? 

BT  It's  comfortable  in  the  sense  that  I  grew  up  in  the  Midwest.  It's  what  I  know.  It's 

comfortable  in  the  sense  that  I  can  get  a  lot  of  work  done  without  distraction.  It's  hard 
to  get  any  kind  of  real  feedback  to  the  work  here.  But,  Carbondale  makes  it  easier  for 
me  to  work  in  my  studio  and  I  really  do  appreciate  that.  I've  never  believed  that  you 
have  to  live  in  a  large  city  to  make  good  contemporary  art. 


Sincere  thanks  are  due  Bill  Thielen  for 
his  time  and  commitment.  Special  thanks 
to  Kent  Smith,  Director  of  Art,  Illinois 
State  Museum  as  well  as  staff  members 
Amy  Jackson  and  Phil  Kennedy,  and 
Geoff  Bates  of  the  Lockport  Gallery. 

A  special  thanks  to  Robert  Cerchio, 
Carbondale,  for  his  time  and  support. 

We  would  like  to  thank  all  of  the  staff  at 
the  Lockport  Gallery  in  Lockport,  the 
Illinois  Art  Gallery  in  Chicago,  and  the 
Southern  Illinois  Art  Gallery  at  the 
Marketplaoe  for  their  efforts  and  support. 


Cheryl  Hahn, 
former  Lockport  Gallery  Administrator 

Debra  K.  Tayes, 
Southern  Illinois  Art  Gallery  Curator 


Photo  Credits:  Bradley  Strahan 


Untitled  (from  one  extreme  to  another),  1995 
Graphite  on  Paper  (48”  x  26") 


features  drawings  and  large-scale, 
constructed  paintings  of  southern  Illinois  artist  William  H.  Thielen. 
Beginning  with  a  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  in  1982, 
Bill  Thielen  has  exhibited  his  work  in  locations  throughout  the  country 
including  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  and  Atlanta.  The  work  explores  issues 
of  power,  violence,  struggle,  and  survival.  These  themes  are  expressed 
through  a  vibrant  combination  of  line,  color,  pattern,  and  texture.  Thielen 
infuses  his  paintings  with  these  elements  In  a  way  that  echos  his  fibers 
background.  Despite  the  optically  stimulating  array  of  pattern,  the  work 
transcends  any  stylistic  reference  with  a  very  personal  and  powerful 
abstract  form  language. 

This  unique  iconography  contrasts  emotionally  charged  visual  forms 
with  large  abstract  configurations  that  are  exact  and  provocative.  By 
combining  and  layering  pattern,  line,  shape,  and  symbol,  Thielen 
confronts  us  with  disturbing  yet  beautiful  Imagery  thaf  quesfions  the 
ever-increasing  violence  of  our  culture.  He  also  addresses  Issues  of  an 
urban  environment  -repetition,  simuiation,  and  multiplicity.  The  color  is 
rich,  the  message  is  painful;  the  composition  is  complex,  the  metaphor 
excruciatingly  direct. 

Thielen  goes  beyond  the  gestural  approach  often  associated  with 
abstract  painting  creating  works  that  stimulate,  disturb,  and  distill  feeling. 
The  clarity  of  his  personal  narrafive,  at  times  painful  but  ultimately 
liberating,  makes  visual  testimony  to  the  need  for  reclaiming  our  bodies 
and  personae  in  a  society  that  values  real  estate  more  that  people.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  salvage  identity  by  those  who  have  been  victimized  by  a 
divisive  social  structure. 

-Cheryl  Hahn,  co-curator  and  former  Lockport  Gallery  Administrator 


Untitled  No.  86  (anxiety),  1993  •  Acrylic  on  Wood  (96"  x  120"  x  5") 


Born  in  Pierre,  South  Dakota;  Bill  Thielen  lives  and  works  in  Carbondale,  Illinois. 


1984  Interchange,  Banff  Center  for  the  Arts,  Alberta,  Canada 
1980  Master  of  Fine  Arts,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 
1977  B.S.,  Art  Education  Connprehensive,  Painting,  Cum  Laude, 
Northern  State  College,  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota 


1993  The  Robert  Cooke  and  Rossanna  Enlow  Memorial  Purchase  Awards, 
The  Evansville  Museum  Contemporaries  Purchase  Award,  and 
The  Herman  Moore  Purchase  Award,  Evansville  Museum  of  Arts 
and  Science,  Evansville,  Indiana 
1992  Southern  Illinois  Arts,  Expansion  Arts  Grant 
1990  Big  Arts,  Arts  Festival  of  Atlanta,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
1985  Fiberworks  Exhibition  and  Projects  Competition,  Berkeley,  California 
1984  Scholarship,  The  Joyce  Caryle  Memorial  Fund, 

The  Banff  Centre  for  the  Arts,  Banff,  Alberta  Canada 
1982  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Visual  Artists  Fellowship  Grant 


1992  Artemesia  Gallery,  Chicago 

1992  Less  Than  Perfect,  Site-Specific  Installation, 

Hickory  Lodge,  Carbondale,  Illinois 
1991  Shirchiff  Gallery,  Vincennes  University,  Vincennes,  Indiana 
1990  Axis  20  Gallery,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
1990  Peoria  Art  Guild,  Peoria,  Illinois 

1988  New  Harmony  Gallery  of  Contemporary  Art,  New  Harmony,  Indiana 
1988  Art  Center  of  Minnesota,  Wayzata,  Minnesota 
1987  Artemesia  Gallery,  Chicago 


1995  Two-Person  Show,  Quincy  Art  Center,  Quincy,  Illinois 

1994  Two-Person  Show,  Triangle  Gallery,  Sinclair  College,  Dayton,  Qhio 

1994  Two-Person  Show,  Giles  Gallery, 

Eastern  Kentucky  University,  Richmond 
1990  Big  Arts,  Arts  Festival  of  Atlanta,  Georgia 
1989  Two-Person  Show,  Northeast  Missouri  State  University, 

Kirksville,  Missouri 

1989  The  Family  in  Contemporary  Art,  Nexus  Gallery, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

1989  Two-Person  Show,  Harriet  Gallery,  Northern  Kentucky  University, 
Highland  Heights,  Kentucky 

1987  Four  Sculptors,  The  Foreman  Gallery,  Hartwick  College, 

Qneonta,  New  York 

1985  William  H.  Thielen  and  Sandra  McMorris  Johnson, 

A  Collaborative  Installation,  Fiberworks  Gallery,  Berkeley,  California 
1984  Artists  in  Fiber,  Trans-Pacific  Center,  Qakland,  California 
1983  Six  Artists,  Group  Exhibition,  Galveston  Arts  Gallery,  Galveston,  Texas 
1982  Altered  Materials,  William  H.  Thielen  and  Phil  Porter, 

Falkirk  Cultural  Center,  San  Rafael,  California 
1981  Small  Works,  Craft  Gallery,  Toronto,  Qntario  Canada 
1980  Fibre-Form-Fusion,  Sheridan  College,  Toronto,  Qntario  Canada 
1980  Group  Show,  Coffman  Gallery,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis 
1980  Group  Show,  Rochester  Art  Center,  Rochester,  Minnesota 
1980  Group  Show,  Murray  State  University,  Murray,  Kentucky 


